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ready by that date, Dostoevsky was to pay a fine, and if the
manuscript was not delivered by November i, he was to
lose all his rights in his existing and also in his future works,
which would automatically become the exclusive property
of the publisher. Stellovsky hoped that Dostoevsky would
be late and that he himself would thus be empowered to
publish all of his debtor's works without remuneration.
Stellovsky was known as a shark operating in literary and
artistic circles. He had exploited Pisemsky, Krestovsky, and
Glinka. Scheming and petty, he wallowed in the misfortunes
of writers, and a visit from him was almost the equivalent of
a death sentence. But Dostoevsky was in a tight corner. By a
curious coincidence, the twelve-day period that Stellovsky
had allowed him to make up his mind synchronized with the
term of reprieve granted him by his creditors. He accepted
Stellovsky's terms, but he received only a small part of the
sum that he had been promised, because Stellovsky had ac-
quired at a low price a certain number of the notes endorsed
by Dostoevsky, and what he gave the writer in the form of
advance payments he took back as a creditor.
Soon Dostoevsky had only one hundred and seventy-five
rubles left. Nevertheless, he decided to go abroad, for three
reasons: he wanted to see Polina whom he still loved ("I still
love her, I still love her deeply, but I wish I did not love her.
She does not deserve such love," he wrote to Suslova's sister);
he wanted to try his luck at roulette; and finally, he wanted
to work in peace on the books that he had promised to write.
He arrived in Wiesbaden at.the end of July. Suslova was
to join him early in August, and in the meantime he returned
to the gambling establishment. Once again he saw the green
cloth piled up with louis d'or, ducats, florins, the same tense,
rapacious faces, and the same nervous hands clutching the